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Birrell pointed out shortly after his death, 'a brave man . . . into
the fruits of whose labours others have entered/
About this time I learned of the existence in Nottingham of a
branch of the National Secular Society, of which Bradlaugh was
the president, and I began to attend some of the meetings held
under its auspices. My opinions on religious problems were, at
this time, quite unsettled, but the meetings of the society afforded
opportunities for information and discussion and, after some delay,
I became one of its members. The main motive which prompted
me to join the society was that by so doing I might be abje to give
some slight help to Bradlaugh in the fight that he was then waging
for his right to take his seat in'Parliament, from which, as I thought,
he was being wrongfully excluded. In any case I gradually
became associated with its work, and among the lecturers to whom
I listened with eager attention, were Mrs, Annie Besant, Mr*
George Jacob Holyoake, Mr. Charles Watts, Dr. Edward Aveling,
and Mr. George William Foote. I also read greedily everything
that appeared in Bradlaugh's weekly journal, the National Reformer,
and all the pamphlets, magazines, or books, dealing with the
modern interpretation of religion that I could procure.
My interest in the Bible was, in consequence, increased tenfold,
and I made a real effort to understand its meaning in the light of
the scholarship of the time. If, as the result of this study, it came
to mean less to me as the infallible and inspired word of God,
its significance as a human document containing the story of
the religious evolution of the Jewish people, was immeasurably
increased. The Bible was to me no longer a fetish to be worshipped
without understanding; it became a precious record of a phase of
human development, not to be accepted as scientifically true or as
historically valid, but rich in its knowledge of the human heart and
mind, and at the same time charged with the faults of conduct and
character that belong to human nature. The Psalms and the story
of Job, the works of the major prophets, and the whole of the New
Testament, I read many times during that period of mental distress,
and I continued for long afterwards to read them with an ever-
increasing interest and understanding* Hard reading and anxious
thinking gradually convinced me that many of the doctrines which
as a child I had accepted as infallible truths, could not be retained,
and that one of the greatest needs of the time was a statement of
religious thought in terms which well-informed minds could accept.
My own mind began slowly to accommodate itself to a new con-